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The Distinguished Alumni Award . . . 


“Alumni and former students are the chief products of an institution of higher learning. The contributions they give 
to the world by their professional achievements reflect upon the institution which trained them. Many institutions 
recognize their aiumni and outstanding personalities with honorary degrees. 


The alumni council at Indiana State decided to establish the Distinguished Alumni Award to afford recognition 
for her outstanding sons and daughters. Last year, when the first awards were presented on Alumni-Senior Day, a 
tradition was born. Throughout the years of existence of this college, many tnousands of young people have enrolled in 
classes and profited from the excellent and wise instruction of the faculty members. The students have gone on to 
find their niche in life, to bring honor and distinction upon themselves and their institution. 


It seems fitting, therefore, that outstanding alumni shouid be recognized in an official ceremony. Previously, many 
of the outstanding graduates were brought back to the campus to deliver addresses on special occasions. But time passed 
and often what they said was unrecorded or forgotten. With the advent of the Distinguished Alumni Award a permanent 
honor roll was established. The achievement of former students casts the shining light of success upon the college, the 
faculty, the staff and administration. In return, we acknowledge their success with a permanent citation. 


Those who received the Distinguished Alumni Award in 1957 were: 


LILLIAN GAY BERRY — Miss Lillian Gay Berry was graduated from Indiana State Teachers College in 1895 and started teaching in ‘the 
grade schools at Huntington, Indiana. After additional training at Indiana University, Miss Berry taught in the high schools at Monti 
cello, Huntington and Indianapolis. In 1902 she was appointed to the faculty at Indiana University as an instructor in the Latin Depar’- 
ment. In 1905 she received a Fellowship for further study at Chicago University and in Rome, Italy. 


Miss Berry returned to Indiana University as Professor of Latin, and was later head of the department, a position which she held 
until her retirement in 1943. 


She is a member of numerous professional, religious, and civ.c organizations. Miss Berry has been a prolific writer, with a long 
series of articles, reviews, bulletins and books to her credit. 


HELEN LOUISE GILLUM — Dr. Helen Louise Gillum received her bachelor’s degree from Indiana State Teachers College in 1915. She began 
teaching in the high schools in East Chicago, Indiana while studying for her Master’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia University. She re 
ceived the Ph.D. in nutrition from the University of California. 


Dr. Gillum was chief dietitian with the United States Public Health Service and at one time Associate Professor of Home Economics 
at Indiana State. She has been at the University of California since 1934 in charge of the training program for dietitians. In 1956 
she received the Borden Award from the American Home Economics Association for her work in nutritional study entitled, “NUTR! 
TIONAL STATUS OF THE AGING.” 


Dr. Gillum holds membership in numerous professional organizations 


HILDA MAEHLING — Miss Hilda Maehling started her teaching career in the elementary and junior high schools of Terre Haute after 
graduating from Indiana State Teachers College in 1915. She immedia‘ely became active in the local teachers association and through 
her contributions as a local officer was called to work on the state level. For many years she served as legislative representative of 


the Indiana State Teachers Association. 

In 1942 she became Executive Secretary of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the Nationa! Education Association. After twelve 
years she was appointed to a position in the executive Secretary's Cabinet and in 1955 became Assistant Executive Secretary for Profes 
sional Development and Welfare of the National Education Association. 


Miss Maehling has served on numerous national committees for education and is a member of various educational organizations. She is 
in constant demand as a lecturer and adviser to teacher groups throughout the nation. 
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HORACE M. POWELL — Dr. Horace M. Powell, research advisor for Eli Lilly and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana began teaching 
after receiving his diploma from Indiana State Teachers College in 1914. He taught in West Terre Haute, Hazelton, Sullivan and Portland, 
then went on to study at The Johns Hopkins University. Graduating with the degree of Doctor of Science from The Johns Hopkins University 
in 1923, he remained for two years on the faculty and then joined the staff of Eli Lilly as Bacteriologist. He has remained with the com 
pany since that time in various Capacities. 


His findings have been reported in many scientific journals and magazines. Dr. Powell has perfected and marketed many products 


and vaccines for Eli Lilly. He has lectured widely in Central and South America, Europe and the United States. He has contributed his 
services to many civic and community projects in his home city of Indianapolis. 


FITZHUGH TRAYLOR — Mr. Fitzhugh Traylor, president of the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, graduated from Indi 
ana State Teachers College in 1920. He was a high school principal in Fulton and Pulaski counties for two years. 


In 1923 he became assistant to the Agency Manager of an insurance firm at Indianapolis. He quickly and successfully rose from 
assistant to District Manager, Home Office Field Instructor and finally Agency Manager, serving first in Boston, Massachusetts then 
back in Indianapolis. 

His professional attainments include presidencies and Chairmanships in most of the major insurance organizations. He has been cited 
for his innumerable civic contributions to the betterment of Indianapolis 


James C. Farmer 
Director of Alumni Relations 
Indiana State Teachers College 


EDITOR’S NOTE-—Articles by four of the five recipients of the Distinguished Alumni Award in 1957 appear in this issue of the 
Teachers College Journal. An article by the other holder of the Distinguished Alumni Award will appear in an issue of the Journal in the 


near future. 


Since Founders Day is closely allied with alumni activities, the 1958 Founders Day address and some of the historical hignlights in 
the life of Indiana Staite Teachers College are also presented in this issue 
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Founders Day Address 


Editor’s Note: This is an abridgment 
of the address delivered by Governor 
Handley at the Founders Day Convoca 
tion at Indiana State Teachers College 
on January 6, 1958 


It certainly is a privilege and pleasure 
to be here this morning with you to help 
celebrate the 88th birthday of this great 
college, and to participate in the cere- 
monies of the book and torch tradition 
that has long been established here at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


In 1865, Governor Morton signed the 
Statute creating this college. Since that 
time many changes have taken place 
and much progress has been made; 
yet the principles upon which this 
college, this state, and this nation were 
founded are just as immutable today 
as they were those many years ago, 
1870, the birthday of this college. 


There is an inscription on the wall of 
the Gereral Motors Powerama exhibit 
in Indianapolis by Charles Kettering, the 
famed inventive genius of General Mo- 
tors, which says that we should all be 
interested in the future because that 
is where we shall spend the rest of our 
lives. So it is with you students in this 
fine college. What you do with your 
future is most important, not only to 
you and your family, but to the econ- 
omy of this great nation of ours; yes, 
and even to the future of the free 
world. 


You are going into an ancient and 
time-honored profession, a profession 
that is becoming more and more im- 
portant as our society becomes more 
complex. The day that you receive your 
degree from your President, you will 
be only at the water's edge of learning 
culture and then it will be up to you 
to decide just how far you want to wade 
into the waters of civilization. 


What you learn here today, tomor- 
row, this year, and next year can mean 
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the difference between victory and de- 
feat for the free world. There were 
some years ago, of course, when that 
was not important. We were not wor- 
ried about it, we were not concerned 
with it. But just a few short months 
ago, we were knocked out of our cock- 
sure attitude—the feeling that we were 
perhaps a little superior to anybody 
else on this globe. Of course, | get a 
little concerned when | read so much 
about scientific achievement and the 
fact that we must catch up in this race 
of science. | am afraid that some of 
our educators and some of the people 
in high places of authority are forget- 
ting what is of equal importance, the 
humanities. 


Americans in general and Hoosiers 
in particular have always placed great 
emphasis on public education. When our 
forefathers came into this wilderness of 
Mid-Western America, one of the 
dreams that they brought with them 
and scheduled for immediate fulfill- 
ment was that of providing education 
for succeeding generations. It has al- 
ways been thus here in the State of 
Indiana. 


Universal education is a time-honored 
tradition in America. Parents turn their 
children over to teachers, who have the 
responsibility of molding their minds 
and their characters for a good port'cn 
of every school day. What a great re 
sponsibility is yours. And how much 
more important is that responsibility, 
as | said before, as our society grows 
so much more complicated and complex. 


Next to the soul of man the brain of 
man is the most amazing creation 
which God hath wrought. And the 
young mind was never offered greater 
opportunity for inspirational develop- 
ment, for patient training and for con- 
structive direction than today. So, you 
see, it is your.challenge. It is a great 
challenge. 


last twelve or sixteen 
years—for most of you, perhaps, the 
last twelve or thirteen years—you have 
been privileged to run the course of 


Now in the 


modern education elementary 
schools and high schools, through your 
college days. They have been very ex- 
citing years, | know, and for all of you, 
very important years. But only to the 
alumni seated here, to the teachers, 
and to your mothers and fathers, to the 
people who have gone before you, is 
the amazing change of these years 
completely comprehensible. The pace 
of life has been accelerated even though 
the rhythm may still be the same. 


Indiana State Normal School was reg- 
ularly opened eighty-eight years ago 
today. President Jones had four other 
faculty members to help him. Twenty 
one students attended the classes, 
heated only by stoves, and it was proba- 
bly a far colder day eighty-eight years 
ago than it is today. This is something 
very significant: there was no sem- 
blarice of a laboratory, not a map, not a 
piece of apparatus of any description, 
and the library consisted only of a 
Bible and one unabridged dictionary. 
But basically that was all that was 
needed then; sometimes | think that is 
all that is needed now. The Bible repre- 
sented the spiritual faith of man and 
the dictionary the word of man—faith 
in a system, faith in free enterprise, 
faith in this great country of ours, 
faith in the Constitution of the United 
States, the Bill of Righs, and the Declar- 
ation of Independence. Since that hum. 
Dle beginning of a Bible and a diction- 
ary, more than 100,000 students have 


studied here. 


| think that it is very significant also 
that the only men in this first class 
William W. Parsons, president of Indi- 
ana State Normal from 1885 to 1921, 
and Howard Sandison, vice-president 
from 1886 to 1917—should go on with 
the great inspiration that they received 
here in the beginning of this school. 
Those two men were typical of the spe- 
cial loyalty which Indiana State has 
always inspired and their long years 
of devotion to their alma mater made 
possible your present imposing faculty 


Continued on page 59 
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Founders Day 


Editor's Note—These are the remarks 
made by President Holmstedt at the 
Founders Day Convocation, 1958. 


We are met today to celebrate the 
eighty-eighth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Indiana State Teachers College 
and to give special recognition to those 
members of the faculty and alumni who 
through the years have contributed so 
much to the growth and success of our 
College. 


It is appropriate on this anniversary 
occasion to call to mind some of the 
important events in the history of the 
College. 


The first effort to establish a state 
normal schoo! was in the form of a 
resolution introduced in the General As- 
sembly in 1855 by Dr. Edmund T. Spots- 
wood of Vermillion County. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the committee on 
education and duly recorded, but re- 
ceived no further consideration. in 1865 
Baskin £. Rhoads, a representative of 
Vermillion County, introduced a Dill 
providing for the establishment of a 
state normal school. The bill was passed 
and signed by Governor Oliver P. Morton 
and became a law on December 20, 
1865. The Act of 1865 did not provide 
a site for the new institution but left 
the matter to a board of five trustees, 
four of whom were to be appointed by 
the Governor. The fifth member of the 
board was to be the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. The trustees 
were to locate the normal school in a 
town or city cooperating with the State 
to the extent of fifty thousand dollars. 


The board held its first meeting on 
January 9, 1866 in Indianapolis and 
voted to receive offers from cities 
willing to donate fifty thousand dollars 
or more in cash for the location of the 
normal school as provided in the Act of 
1865. The only offer received was pre- 
sented by a committee from Terre 
Haute which was an offer of fifty thou- 
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sand dollars in cash and real estate 
valued at twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The real estate was part of the present 
campus east of Sixth Street between 
Mulberry and Eagle Streets. The site did 
not extend to Seventh Street. The offer 
from Terre Haute was accepted. 


On September 28, 1866 the board 
voted to construct a building on the site 
in Terre Haute, the corner stone of 
which was laid on August 13, 1867. The 
total cost of this first building was 
$189,000. While the building was not 
entirely completed, the board decided 
that the first term of the normal school 
should begin on January 5, 1870. 


On January 6, 1870, the secretary of 
the board of trustees wrote in the Min- 
utes, “the inauguration ceremonies at- 
tendant upon the opening of the Normal 
School, having transpired yesterday and 
the Board having, as a body, attended 
upon them, the fact is now recorded 
for future reference and guidance that 
this day, the 6th of January, 1870, the 
Indiana State Norma! School was reg- 
u'arly opened for pupils... .”” The facul- 
ty consisted of Mr. W. A. Jones, Presi- 
dent, and four other faculty members. 
Twenty-one students enrolled that first 
day. 


The first class completing a full course 
was graduated in 1872. Nine students— 
two men and seven women—were gradu- 
ated. Included in this class were William 
Wood Parsons and Howard Sandison. 
William Wood Parsons became a member 
of the faculty in 1876 and served as 
president of Indiana State Normal School 
from 1885 to 1921. Howard Sandison 
became a member of the faculty in 1881. 
He was elected to the position of vice- 
oresident in 1886, which position he 
held until 1917 when he retired. 


The traditional Book and Torch cere- 
mony which is a part of our program 
today is in honor of William Wood Par- 
sons and Howard Sandison. Under their 


leadership, Indiana State Normal School 
became firmly established as one of the 
outstanding normal schools in the United 
States. 


During the first thirty years of its 
operation the majority of the students of 
Indiana State Normal School were only 
elementary school graduates. Only a few 
had attended high school. In 1907 high 
school graduation was made a require- 
ment for a teacher's certificate in Indi- 
ana, and in that same year Indiana State 
Normal School established a four-year 
college course. The first bachelor’s de- 
grees were awarded to four students in 
June of 1908—just fifty years ago. A 
graduate program was established in 
1927, and the first master’s degrees 
were awarded to five students in 1929. 
In 1929 the name was changed from 
Indiana State Normal School to Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


Since 1870, it is estimated that more 
than one hundred thousand students 
have attended Indiana State. From the 
first nine students who received a 
diploma in 1872, the four who received 
bachelor’s degrees in 1908, and the five 
who received master’s degrees in 1929 
those completing courses at Indiana 
State Teachers College have increased 
to 516 who received bachelor’s degrees 
and 209 who received master’s degrees 
during the year 1956-1957. From the 
five who opened the school in 1870 
the faculty has grown to one hundred 
and ninety-four members, and the ad- 
ministrative staff has increased to 
twenty-one administrative officers. In 
the fall quarter 3445 students enrolled 
on the campus, and 1059 were enrolled 
in extension and correspondence courses. 
In addition, the Laboratory School, which 
is a very important part of our educa- 
tional program, enrolls 678 pupils in the 
elementary and secondary grades. 


These are bare historical facts. They 
do not in any way express the signifi- 
cance of the contribution to education 
in Indiana and the nation of the Indiana 
State Normal School and Indiana State 
Teachers College. Nor do they express 
what Indiana State has meant to the 
many thousands of students who have 
attended here during the past eighty- 

Continued on Page 58 
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Epidemic Influenza 


Research Advisor, Lilly Research Laboratories 


Many virus diseases of the human 
respiratory tract, i.e. of the nose, nasal 
Sinuses, throat, traches, bronchi, and 
lungs, present almost impossible con- 
ditions and obstacles in the way of 
hygienic and sanitary control which 
are so effective in the limitation of 
spread of some other infectious diseases 
such as typhoid, dysentery, malaria 
and others. In other words, it is at 
once obvious that spread of the common 
cold, influenza, and a whole group of 
respiratory diseases intermediate be- 
tween these two cannot be prevented 
by making the drinking water safe, 
pasteurizing the milk, sanitizing the 
food supply, and eradicating insect 
vectors simply because the respiratory 
diseases pass from one person to an- 
other via the air. Futhermore, as time 
goes on, greater and greater crowding 
of the population, and more rapid and 
extensive travel over the earth by man- 
kind, facilitate to an enormous degree 
the spread of these respiratory di- 
seases. For the time at least, sanitation 
and hygiene are almost ‘out’ as possi- 
bilities of general disease contro! in 
this field. 


If no general preventive measures 
work, what about cure of affected in- 
dividuals? Although many new antibio- 
tics and sulfa drugs have contributed 
greatly toward the cure of many bac- 
terial diseases, practically no specific 
effect has been against the ‘’small 
sized’’ viruses (those of influenza, etc.), 
although the complications of virus di- 
seases may be cured with considerable 
SUCCESS. 


At this point it will be realized that 
the mode of spread (via the air) allows 
these ‘’small virus’ diseases to circum- 
vent hygiene and sanitation, whilst the 
nature of the infecting agent, the virus, 
allows the disease to run rampant 
in the face of many good cures for 
other diseases. 
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What then is to be done about pre- 
vention or cure? Fortunately this is 
where immunology and specific im- 
munization with suitable vaccine for 
prevention come into an otherwise dis- 
mal picture. Specific virus cures, as 
mentioned, are yet to be developed. 


It is our intention following the above 
general statements of situations and 
problems, which are readily apparent 
after a little thought, to select in- 
fluenza in particular for a brief pro- 
gress review. 


Study and research on influenza may 
be divided into efforts before and after 
1933. It was in 1933 that the virus- 
cause of influenza was proven through 
isolation of this virus in experimental 
animals and further study in the labora- 
tory. In this case ferrets were used 
successfully for the transmission of 
influenza virus and this followed closely 
on the heels of successful use of these 
animals in elucidating the virus-cause 
of distemper of dogs. 


One reads a lot nowadays about epi- 
demic influenza, and at the present 
writing the surge of Asian epidemic 
influenza has become pandemic or world 
wide. 


Almost every year records the pres- 
ence of more or less influenza (i.e. 
the disease specifically caused by in- 
fluenza virus) in the population. The 
disease may be at a very low ebb for 
two or three years, then show up more 
noticeably after quiescence. At about 
ten year periods sharp but limited 
epidemics may take place at which 
time the virus isolated from active 
cases is found in some way or other 
to have altered partially its composi- 
tion and general nature. After longer 
intervals, of thirty of forty years, for 
example between 1890 and 1918, and 
between 1918 and 1957, influenza virus 
made more radical changes in its make- 


up and three great pandemics resulted. 
How any and all of these changes in 
the virus came about nobody knows. 


lt may be mentioned at this point 
that influenza virus in retrospect is 
believed to have been the cause of 
the 1890 and 1918 pandemics (just 
as it is now causing the Asian pandemic) 
although these dates are long before 
the first isolation of influenza virus in 
1933. This evidence is more than cir- 
cumstantial, and comorises in addition 
to general descriptions of the disease, 
certain tests showing the presence of 
specific influenza antibody in the blood 
serum of persons living through a par- 
ticular pandemic but not in other per- 
sons born somewhat later. Moreover, 
influenza virus of swine isolated in 
1930 is closely related to some later 
human influenza viruses, and in 1918 
humans may have transmitted influenza 
to swine or swine to humans, since 
it was noted that during the pandemic 
of 1918 both humans and swine had in- 
fluenza at the same time. This was 
particularly true in lowa, and influenza 
antibody (the specific virus neutralizing 
principle in the blood serum) 
sera of both humans and swine has been 
found qualitatively similar. 


in the 


At this writing (third week in October, 
1957) Asian influenza, now pandemic 
in the world, is becoming epidemic 
in the United States. This disease ap- 
pears to have emerged from behind the 
bamboo curtain in China about the 
first week in April of this year. This 
Asian virus is radically different from 
all other influenza viruses now on hand 
(except in the matter of one serological 
test, i.e. complement fixation), and the 
disease has a tremendously high attack 
rate since no one has any immunity. 
Old-strain influenza vaccine does no 
good in the face of this disease. At 
present the United States has been 
well seeded with the new virus mainly 
by returning travelers coming into the 
San Franisco area from the Orient, 
thence to various crowded meetings 
and conventions, Boy Scout Jamborees, 
etc. all over the country. A very strik- 
ing fact learned quickly from the Asian 
influenza is the tremendous acceleration 
of spread of the disease brought about 
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by crowding of people in living quarters, 
meeting places, etc. Previously other 
factors such as weather were thought 
to be the prime spreading factors. 


Where did this pandemic and the 
earlier and more localized epidemic 
Originate? This is a tremendous ques- 
tion and likely cannot be answered. 
Why? Because in the beginning, cases 
were so mild and trivial, just as in 
1917 and 1918, that no attention was 
paid to the matter. In the present situa- 
tion, no attention could have been 
paid to the matter by the “free world’ 
since all that could be gotten out of 
China were rumors of an_ epidemic 
disease sweeping through the great 
cities during the early weeks of this 
year. It will be of interest to try to 
learn in retrospect whether swine in- 
fluenza antedated the human disease in 
the Orient at the beginning of the 
Asian epidemic. 


About ten years ago a system or 
chain of “listening post” influenza lab- 
oratories throughout the world was set 
up, with efforts now centralized in 
the World Health Organization. Our 
own . laboratory acts as one of this 
chain of W.H.0. laboratories. It was 
thought that information about early 
cases of influenza could be picked up 


by these scattered laboratories, also 
any new Strains of influenza virus could 
be isolated, and all of this material 
circulated to and from the central lab- 
Oratory to the benefit of all. Should 
influenza appear in any one country 
or in one hemisphere before it appeared 
elsewhere, any new strains of virus 
that might be isolated could be sent 
rapidly by air for making vaccine in 
areas of the world where the disease 
had not yet reached. 


The present new Asian influenza 
virus was first isolated by a U. S. Army 
medical group in Japan early in April, 
and samples of the virus were sent 
to all cooperating laboratories all over 
the world by the latter part of May 
for careful study and prospective pre- 
paration of vaccine. At the present 
time all this has been done and a new 
influenza vaccine, quite different from 
the old and specific for the new disease, 
is coming into use. This is the first 
instance in which a little warning time 
has occurred to allow preparation of 
new strain vaccine somewhat ahead of 
arrival of the disease itself. Two or 
three times previously new strains of 
virus and the new disease were upon us 
at the same time. 


It will be interesting to see how 


severe the oncoming epidemic, com- 
prising possibly several waves of dis- 
ease, may be and how much good the 
new vaccine can accomplish. As of now 
the disease is still mild but nobody can 
be certain it will remain mild. Further- 
more, the attack rate is so high that 
it is a big job to take care of so many 
cases coming down at once. It would 
be calamitous for example for hospital 
staffs, etc. to come down en masse 
with influenza. Also, even though the 
disease should remain mild, the increase 
in the death rate from other causes 
brought on by mild influenza (parti- 
cularly in the upper age groups) could 
amount to 20,000 added deaths in the 
United States as judged by the recent 
experience with Asian influenza in the 
Philippine Islands. However, the sober- 
ing thought and consideration prompting 
all concerned to do all that can be 
done toward prevention of influenza 
now is that the 1918 influenza pandemic 
in two or three waves (mainly the 
second wave) caused twenty million 
cases in the United States and of these 
about eight hundred fifty thousand 
persons died. This happened in spite of 
the fact that the early part of the 
1918 pandemic comprised a mild disease 
which was regarded in some places 
as “three day feaver’’, and almost 
ignored. 


Education—and the Professional Concept in 


Life Insurance 


To understand and appreciate the im- 
portant role that education has played 
and is playing in the life insurance busi- 
ness a brief review of the background 
of this business and its development is 
necessary. Although life insurance as 
a business had occupied a significant 
place in our society through the nine- 
teenth century, its major expansion 
and growth has taken place laraely 
since the turn of the century. Early 
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in the present century jieaders in this 
business recognized the great possibili- 
ties inherent in the institution of life 
insurance for service to the public. 
However, those who entertained this 
point of view realized that if the further 
development of the business were to 
take place consistent with its potential 
for service to individuals and business, 
properly trained representatives would 
be needed. Such training implied not 


FITZHUGH TRAYLOR 
Agency Manager 


Assurance Society of the United States 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


only the acquisition of knowledge re- 
lating to the business but also the 
acceptance of the professional concept 
by those who were to engage in life 
insurance selling. Prior to this time 
this concept had been associated with 
those persons engaged in such fields as 
law, medicine, the ministry and teach- 
ing. It was recognized that if life 
underwriters were to qualify for pro- 
fessional recognition they would neces- 
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sarily need to meet the standards of a 
profession. Briefly, such standards call 
for: 


1. A thorough knowledge of the 
business, a high degree of tech- 
nical skill and a deep under- 
standing of the problems relating 
to the calling. 


2. A willingness to subscribe to 
high standards of ethical conduct. 


3. A deep-seated desire and com- 
mitment to place service to oth- 
ers above any considerations for 
personal gain in all transactions. 


As in other areas of endeavor, it was 
soon learned that the development of a 
program of education in life insurance 
was much easier to conceive than to 
deliver. Just as education and the pro- 
fessional concept have met and over- 
come innumerable obstacles and strong 
resistance in raising other callings to 
the level of professional recognition, 
so were the leaders in the life insurance 
business confronted with similar prob-- 
lems. There were those in the business 
who contended that men could learn 
now to operate in this business only 
by the exacting and costly school of 
experience. There was /ittle or no litera- 
ture regarding life underwriting and 
even less interest in most areas of the 
business for developing if. 


Someone has said that nothing has 
more power than an idea whose time 
has come. So it was with the concept 
of raising the calling of life under- 
writing to the level of a_ profession. 
The subject received strong emphasis 
as early as 1914 when education was 
made the theme of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and Dr. Solomon S. 
Huebner, noted authority in the field 
of insurance education, addressed the 
convention on the subject, “Life In- 
surance Education.”” Even at this early 
date there was strong interest in start- 
ing an educational program which would 
lead to a degree or designation com- 
parable to C.P.A. in accountancy. It 
was decided, however, that the time 
was not ripe to launch such a program. 
In fact, it was not until thirteen years 
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later, March 22, 1927, that The Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters was 
chartered. 


It is important to note, however, that 
the idea of education for life insurance 
had caught on in a rather prominent 
way, largely as a result of the 1914 
N.A.L.U. meeting. Shortly thereafter a 
number of life insurance companies 
started to organize courses of study 
for representatives. When considered 
in the light of the limited literature 
and experience in this field surprising 
progress was made even before the 
launching of The American College of 
Life Underwriters in 1927. 


Here is a College without a classroom 
or campus. It is a special kind of 
educational institution, privileged to 
make use of the facilities of more 
than 200 colleges and _ universities 
throughout the nation. In simple form, 
the American College does three things: 


1. If encourages and assists in sound 
teaching of life insurance sub- 
jects, both for students planning 
a career in life insurance and 
others who have an interest in 
the subject matter covered by 
such courses. 


2. It has established professional 
standards for specialized study 
by those engaged in career life 
underwriting. Upon successful 
completion of a comprehensive 
set of five four-hour examinations 
in life insurance and business 
subjects, it grants the “Chartered 
Life Underwriter” (C.L.U.) desig- 
nation to persons who meet ex- 
perience, character and other 
requirements set by the College. 


3. It arranges courses of study and 
conducts examinations for gen- 
eral agents and managers lead- 
ing to the Certificate of Agency 
Management. 


During the period of over thirty 
years of the College’s existence, the 
study courses comprising the curriculum 
and experience requirements have been 
revised a number of times in keeping 
with high standards in professional life 


underwriting. Briefly, the present cur- 
riculum comprises courses of study in 
these five areas of knowledge: 


Part |. Fundamentals of Life Insurance 
and Annuities. 
1. Needs and uses 
2. Types of contracts 
3. The arithmetic of premiums 
and reserves 
4. Contract provisions and legal 
principles 
5. Structure of the business 
6. Fundamentals of programing 
and settlement options 
Part Il. Business Life Insurance, Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance, 
Group Insurance, and Pensions. 
1. Life insurance for business 
purposes 
2. Problems of old age, unem- 
ployment, and disability 
3. Accident and sickness insur- 
ance | 
4. Group insurance 
5. Pensions and deferred com- 
pensation 
Part Ill. Law, Trusts and Taxation 
1. Business law and life insur- 
ance law 
2. Estates, wills and trusts 
3. Taxation 
Part IV. Economics and Finance 
1. Economics 
2. Family finance 
3. Business finance 
Part V. The Practice of Life Under- 


writing; Comprehensive 
1. Human motivation and ethics 


2. Case studies (family, business, 
and estate situations) 


The C.L.U. curriculum is designed 
to provide the life underwriter with 
(1) a broad understanding of the general 
fields of knowledge with which he 
should be acquainted as an educational 
foundation; (2) a keen grasp of the 
specific fields of life insurance know- 
ledge he should possess to be able to 
give competent counsel to the insuring 
public; and (3) a skill in applying his 
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knowledge to actual case situations 
in families and business. 


One set or series of five examina- 
tions covering each of the above sub- 
jects is given, usually in June of each 
year. All examinations are held on 
regularly scheduled dates and at pre- 
scribed hours. Every candidate must 
individually write his examination under 
the supervision of a duly appointed 
full-time staff member of the college 
Or university serving as an examination 
center. 


A total of 5034 candidates took 6202 
examinations in 1957, following the 
completion of study courses offered in 
352 study groups located in 195 cities 
and representing 46 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Of the candidates, 
3310 satisfactorily completed the ex- 
aminations giving a passing ratio of 
65.8 percent. This statistic will indicate 
to some extent the high standards 
adhered to in administering and scor- 
ing the examinations. Since the college 
started, 6977 life underwriters have 
completed the entire series of five 
examinations and 6519 have been a- 
warded the C.L.U. designation. The 
trend in number of students taking 
examinations and those qualifying for 
the C.L.U. designation is definitely 
upward and it is confidently predicted 
that some 15,000 life underwriters 
will qualify for the C. L. U. designation 
by 1967. 


Upon attaining the C.L.U. designa- 
tion the holder becomes eligible for 
membership in the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, which 
now has a membership approaching 
4500 life insurance men and women 
who in turn are affiliated with one of 
the 104 local C.L. U. chapters located 
throughout the country. 


The American Society is a professional 
body working closely with the American 
College of Life Underwriters. It has 
two major objectives, namely: 


1. To assist its members in acquir- 
ing the new knowledge and un- 
derstanding necessary to serve 
the modern client competently; 
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2. To promote prestige and pro- 
fessional recognition among its 
members. 


Specifically, the Society is organized 
to carry out these objectives: 


1. To foster higher education of 
those engaged in the profession 
of life underwriting. 


. To stimulate the interest of stu- 
dents contemplating professional 
life underwriting as a career. 


. To lend encouragement to those 
aspiring to achieve the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation. 


. To cooperate with the American 
College of Life Underwriters in 
extending its educational pro- 
gram among the universities and 
colleges of America. 


. To maintain at all times the 
dignity and high professional 
standards that properly attach 
to the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation. 


The rather lengthy treatment given 
the American College and American 


Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
in this article has been done because 
these two organizations have played 
such a significant part in the overall 


educational development in the life 
insurance field. Many company training 
programs have been inspired by the 
educational program of the American 
College. Also there is close cooperation 
between leading companies and the 
American Society in interesting and 
assisting qualified company representa- 
tives in preparing for C. L. U. examina- 
tions. 


Currently, both The American College 
and The Society are in the process of 
developing a program of continuing 
education for life underwriters, parti- 
cularly for those who hold the C.L. U. 
designation. Changing economic condi- 
tions in our society require the life 
underwriter desiring to maintain pro- 
fessional status to continue his study 
in such fields as social security, tax- 
ation, corporation finance, business 
economics, wills, trusts, estates, etc. 


Ideas and plans now under considera- 
tion should lead to an organized pro- 
gram of study which will fill the need 
now so apparent. 


The growth of the life insurance 
business, particularly in the last half 
century, in good measure is a direct 
reflection of the advance of education 
in life insurance. Not only those engaged 
in the business but the public generaily 
is much better informed regarding life 
insurance, its uses in solving business 
and family financial problems and the 
otherwise important role the business 
plays in our economy. 


Yes, the impact of education in the 
field of life insurance has produced 
far-reaching results. 


1. It has resulted in ever-improving 
company training programs for 
those engaging in career life 
underwriting. 


. Because of such programs better 
qualified men and women have 
been and are being attracted by 
the possibilities of such a career. 


. The public is receiving a higher 
order of service in adapting the 
uses of life insurance to business 
and individual needs. 


. Those engaged in career life 
underwriting are enjoying these 
greater satisfactions and com- 
pensations derived from operat- 
ing on a truly professional level. 


. The business has increased in 
stature and continues to occupy 
a leading role in our national 
economy. 


Just what the future holds for any 
field of endeavor is always beclouded 
with a certain air of mystery. Of 
this we can be certain, however, the 


‘future progress and growth of life 


insurance will be closely geared to 
the implementation afforded by the 
adaptation of a continually improving 
program of education and the main- 
tenance of high standards of profes- 
sional conduct in all phases of its 
operation. 
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Nutrition and 


Aging 


HELEN L. GILLUM 


Professor of Nutrition, University of California 


The impact of the great increase 
in the number of older people in our 
population has stimulated tremendous 
interest in the problems associated with 
aging and widespread efforts to soive 
these problems in order to achieve a 
healthier and more productive group 
of older people. In the hundred years 
from 1850 to 1950 the number of 
people sixty-five years of age and 
older increased from 2.6 to 8.2 per 
cent of the total population, and during 
this hundred years the per cent of 
those between forty-five and sixty-five 
more than doubled. If this century- 
long upward trend continues it has 
been estimated that approximately one 
half of the total population of the 
United States will be middle-aged and 
older by 1980. 


Problems relating to aging are of 
many types and have many effects- 
social, economic, psychological, and 
physical. Many agencies are actively 
engaged in attempting to solve them. If 
more and more people are to live to old- 
er ages it is highly desirable that they 
retain, as long as possible, the physical 
and mental characteristics of youth. 
Here in our laboratory we have been 
trying to learn what, if any, relation- 
ships exist between the food habits 
of aging people and their physical 
condition, blood composition, and mor- 
tality rate. 


In 1948-49 nearly 600 healthy men 
and women who were 50 years of 
age and older were given a com- 
prehensive physical examination which 
included not only the customary blood 
and urine tests but also a number 
of less frequently used biochemical 
analyses. At the same time nutritionists 
on the staff made a careful study of 
their current food intakes as well as 
their customary food habits. During 
the intervening years additional phys- 
ical examinations and food intake re- 
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cords have been obtained and the mor- 
tality record of the group is being 
checked with the death certificate re- 
cords by the State Department of Health. 


The average daily intake of nutrients 
for the group as a whole compared 
favorably with the allowances recom- 
mended by the National Research Coun- 
cil, but the range between the highest 
and the lowest was very wide for 
each nutrient. Many of these people 
were existing on intakes of one or 
more of the nutrients that were well 
below the recommended allowances, 
while others were ingesting excessive 
amounts. In general the men consumed 
diets which met the nutrient allowances 
recommended for them much better 
than did the women, even though many 
of our subjects were husbands and 
wives eating from the same menu. 


The great majority of those with 
higher levels of hemoglobin were eating 
diets relatively high in protein and iron, 
while those with hemoglobin levels 
indicating a mild anemia had diets 
that were low in these nutrients. The 
mean hemoglobin values for both men 
and women in this group were lower 
than the values usually accepted as 
satisfactory for younger men and women 
and they probably reflect the tendency 
among older people to decrease their 
use of protein and iron-rich foods. This 
would seem to be inadvisable since the 
health of body tissues is greatly influ- 
enced by the oxygen supplies brought to 
them by the hemoglobin in the circulat- 
ing blood. 


Ascorbic acid is another factor in the 
maintenance of the integrity and nor- 
mal functioning of tissue. It not only 
plays an important part in the formation 
of intercellular substances in general, 
but it is especially concerned with the 
formation and maintenance of normal 
health in the teeth and gums. This 
was evident in the dental condition 


of our group of people. Approximately 
forty per cent of them had no teeth, 
17 ver cent had gingivitis and 43 per 
cent had healthy gums. These conditions 
correlated positively with the level of 
ascorbic acid in the blood and if in 
turn reflected the ascorbic acid in 
their diets. As the level of blood ascorbic 
declined the incidence of gingivitis and 
loss of teeth increased. Many other 
factors, such as heredity and dental 
care, as well as other dietary com- 
ponents, are undoubtedly concerned 
with dental health, but the significance 
of the association between high ascor- 
bic acid levels and retention of teeth 
cannot be disregarded. 


Body weight is one criterion of good 
health. It has been found, in experi- 
ments with laboratory animals, to be 
associated with longevity and the reten- 
tion of the characteristics of youth. 
Lean animals not only live longer than 
fat ones, when the leanness is due 
only to restriction of calories, but they 
have been shown to be more resistant 
to infections and degenerative disorders 
and also to retain their reproductive 
capacity to a greater age. The incidence 
of overweight among our subjects was 
not very different from that of the 
general population. Approximately 25 
per cent of both men and women under 
70 years of age were more than ten 
per cent over the weight judged to 
be satisfactory for them by the examin- 
ing physician. Of those who were 15 
per cent or more overweight 19 per 
cent had died within six years and of 
these deaths, 8] per cent were due 
to cardiovascular-renal disorders. Among 
those of average weight the mortality 
rate was lower—about 13 per cent 
of those in the average weight group— 
and only 63 per cent of these deaths 
were due to cardiovascular-renal dis- 
orders. The choice of a diet moderate 
in calories but affording generous a- 
mounts of the other nutrients would 
seem to afford a better chance for 
avoiding this type of degeneration, 
which leads not only to an earlier 
death but is also associated with the 
onset of senility. 


The physical and mental condition in 
old age as it is affected by the food 
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intake is the culmination of many 
years of good or bad food habits. A 
poor state of nutrition may be improved 
at any time but many of the degenera- 
tive changes that have occurred as the 
result of years of poor nutrition are 
irreversible. It is impossible to grow 
new teeth, to restore elasticity of ar- 
terial walls, to rejuvenate a tired heart. 
After such changes have begun to take 
place the best that can be done is to 
retard the speed with which they pro- 
gress. A state of good nutrition will 
go a long way toward achieving this. 


The nutrient needs of the adult and 
the aged do not differ in kind from 
those of the child. Good food habits, 
established in childhood, can serve as 
guides to good nutrition throughout 
life. It is in this sphere that the teachers 


of today’s children and young people 
can do much to insure a long and 
healthy life for the adults of tomorrow. 
The habit-forming years are the early 
ones of life. As we grow older it be- 
comes increasingly more difficult to 
change our habits and our aftitudes. 
Knowledge of the principles and bene- 
fits of good nutrition and the nutrient 
contributions of our every-day foods 
may be taught easily and_ indirectly 
through many channels of instruction 
in the elementary grades, in high school, 
and in college. Indiana is one of the few 
States to recognize this and to pioneer 
such integration of instruction. 


Life expectancy in the United States 
has changed very little for those above 
fifty. The great change has occurred 
in the very early years, with the reduc- 


tion in infant and child deaths due to 
better prenatal care of mothers, control 
of childhood infections, and reduction 
in environmental hazards. Male infants 
born in 1900 could expect approximate- 
ly 48 years of life; those born in 1950 
could expect to survive for about 66 
years. A 50 year old man in 1900 
might hope to celebrate his 71st birth- 
day; his counterpart in 1950 would 
barely reach 73 years. To do for the 
adult what has been done for the 
infant will require a new approach. 
The field of nutrition offers a promis- 
ing lead toward a longer and better 
life, and the teachers of America may 
well be the determining factor in achiev- 
ing the application of our newer know- 
ledge of nutrition to the everyday 
living habits of our citizens of to- 
morrow. 


Professional Development and Welfare 


The chief concern of the National 
Education Association in the early years 
of its history was in discussing and 
debating educational philosophy and 
world affairs. Occasionally discussions 
were held regarding the personal wel- 
fare of teachers, but because the class- 
room teacher did not attend conventions 
and general educational meetings at 
that time, welfare programs were not 
of major concern. 


With the growth of the NEA, the 
necessity came for the classroom teach- 
ers to be actively concerned with their 
personal status. And, as Edgar Wesley 
so aptly pointed out: 


The major democratic reforms that 
were realized in the first century 
of the association were the achieve- 
ment of equality for women within 
the profession and within the associa- 
tion, and the winning of status for 
members and their control of the 
association through the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Related to these de- 
velopments were the rise of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
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Assistant Executive Secretary for Professional Development and Welfare 


. and increased attention by the 
association to promoting the per- 
sonal as well as the professional 
welfare of its members. Nai 
It may be said with certainty that 

the concern for teacher welfere and 
professional development was that of 
the classroom teachers echoing their 
voices through their organized depart- 
ment in their professional organization. 


Almost immediately after its inaugu- 
ration in 1912, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers voiced its strong de- 
nouncement of teacher rating and moved 
for discussions and action regarding 
professional development and welfare. 
These urgent needs led to the establish- 
ment of the NEA Research Division 
in 1922. With effective research studies 
available, the classroom teachers pro- 
ceeded to influence the NEA in establish- 
ing welfare groups to enact and improve 
tenure laws, to develop effective codes 


“Wesley, Edgar B, NEA: THE First Hundred 
Years (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), 
0.323. 


National Education Association 


of ethics, to reduce teacher load, to 
lift professional standards, to defend 
the nation’s schools from unjust attacks, 
to provide improved conditions of work 
and increased remuneration, and to 
provide improved retirement benefits 
for members. Through the years, class- 
room teachers and school administrators 
learned that by working together 
through the NEA and its state and 
local affiliates, they could develop the 
necessary leadership to achieve im- 
proved personnel policies. 


Among the professional development 
and welfare areas which evolved from 
classroom teachers’ activities are: 


|. The National Commission On Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 


This commission was created in 1946 
to establish and raise standards in 
recruitment, preparation, certification, 
in-service growth, and also to raise 
standards of institutions which prepare 
teachers. Evidence of its success is 
demonstrated by the fact that in 1946 
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only 15 states required a degree for 
beginning teachers. Now, 36 states re- 
quire a degree for entrance into the 
profession. Another achievement of this 
commission is evidenced in the fact 
that in 1946, one in seven teachers 
was certified as an emergency teacher. 
At the present time, in spite of the 
great shortage of teachers, that num- 
ber has dropped to one in fifteen. 


Another milestone was achieved in 
1956 when, after a long difficult pro- 
cess, the last hurdle was overcome 
in the problem of setting up the Nation- 
al Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. This has given stat- 
ure and maturity to the teaching pro- 
fession, and it has provided the ground- 
work for marked improvement in the 
work of accrediting teacher education 
institutions. 


In order to improve standards for 
selecting teachers, the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards formulated a work- 
ing relationship with the Future Teach- 
ers of America Clubs—which included 
both high school and college students. 
Recently, this arrangement was changed, 
and a new college student membership 
Organization—the Student National Edu- 
cation Association— was established to 
replace the FTA college program. This 
new organization has as its purpose 
orientation, preinduction, and _profes- 
sionalization of the preparing teacher. 
The organization for high school stu- 
dents, which is exploratory and pre- 
vocational, will retain the name Future 
Teachers of America. 

il. The National Commission For The 

Defense Of Democracy Through 
Education 


In 1957, the Defense Commission 
had completed sixteen years of service 
to the NEA and the welfare of American 
schools. This commission still has as its 
primary function the investigation of 
criticisms and movements against public 
education, and of alleged subversive 
teaching. The commission catalogs vari- 
ous groups opposing public education 
and makes these lists available to state 
and local associations. 
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Of the many inquiries and investiga- 
tions of the Defense Commission, a 
few recent examples will introduce 
the reader to the scope of the com- 
mission’s activities. 


A school survey in Gary, indiana by 
a private, noneducational corporation 
caused so much concern among school 
people that the commission set up a 
committee to study the procedures and 
outcomes of the survey. The report 
points out essential safeguards for 
school surveys. 


Questions concerning the rights and 
responsibilities of officers of local teach- 
ers’ associations led to a joint investiga- 
tion in Bethpage, New York by the 
New York State Teachers Association 
and the Defense Commission. 

Newspapers, radio television 
dramatized the plight of teachers in 
Hawthorne, New Jersey who advertised 
for positions elsewhere because they 
said they were tired of fighting politics 
and low salaries. The New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association cooperated with the 
Commission in investigating this situa- 
rion. 


Several special studies are underway 
by staff, including a new “State of the 
Nation’ study concerning current prob- 
lems of most critical concern to teach- 
ers. Under consideration are proposals 
for a report on grievance machinery 
for school systems and a questionnaire- 
type survey by which loca! school 
systems can determine the level of staff 
morale. 


The above examples give only a 
quick overview of the nature and ac- 
tivities of this commission. In summary, 
it may be said that the Defense Com- 
mission is the trouble-shooting-arm of 
the NEA. It investigates, diagnoses, 
probes, prescribes, holds autopsies and 
in general goes to work wherever there 
is difficulty. 


ill. National Council on Teacher 
Retirement 


This council was established in 1936 
with two main objectives: (1) to safe- 
guard and strengthen legal provisions 
for retirement income of teachers; and 


(2) to disseminate information on cur- 
rent trends and on proposed and new- 
ly enacted legislation affecting teachers’ 
retirement income. 


Two specific questions have been of 
particular interest to the council for 
many years: (1) the preservation of 
retirement credit for teachers who move 
across state lines, and (2) the liberaliza- 
tion of benefits to enable retired teach- 
ers to meet the high cost of living. 
The first question has been partially 
answered by recommendations for state 
legislation to provide reciprocity. The 
second question has been partially an- 
swered by enactment in 1954 of a tax 
credit up to $240 on retirement income 
for federal income tax purposes. 


IV. Committee On Professional Ethics 


This committee has been active since 
1924. Its functions are: (1) to prepare 
a Code of Ethics for the profession 
and to make periodic recommendations 
for improving it; (2) to publicize the 
Code and promote its use; (3) to render 
Opinions construing the application of 
the Code; and (4) to take such action 
as if deems appropriate in cases in- 
volving violation of the Code. 


V. Committee On Tenure And Academic 
Freedom 


Tenure problems have had NEA com- 
mittee attention since 1919. In 1920. 
when a survey showed that only five 
States recognized by law the principles 
of permanent tenure, the committee 
became interested in gaining acceptance 
of the principles of continuing contract 
and orderly dismissal procedures. Tenure 


legislation now exists in 33 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 


In 1935, a Committee on Academic 
Freedom was appointed, and in 1944, it 
merged with the Tenure Committee. To 
Safeguard academic freedom, the com- 
mittee has taken action to protect 
teachers against practices which _in- 
fringe upon their rights as citizens and 
their right to teach truth without fear 
or favor. 


Vi. Citizenship Committee 
Nearly 100 years ago, one of the 
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committees of the new association that 
was to become the NEA, was set up 
to ‘report what the times and the 
conditions of the country demand of 
educators, in the way of teaching the 
principles of our government; also the 
rights and duties of the citizen.’ Since 
that time, the association has never 
flagged in its concern for good citizen- 
ship. Through the decades, committee 
and other working units of the associa- 
tion have given emphasis to American 
principles of democratic citizenship. At 
present the focus of the committee is 
on the teacher as an active participant 
in public affairs and politics. 


Vil. Credit Union Committee 

This committee was first established 
in 1937 to help teachers make use of 
facilities of credit -unions. Today more 
than 300,000 teachers belong to credit 
unions which have assets of not less 
than $125 million, and have at least 
$90 million on loan. 


Vill. National Retired Teachers 
Association 
This department was organized in 
1947 to help maintain and improve 
the professional, social, and economic 
status of the retired teacher, and to 
offer the retirant a challenge for re- 
newed initiative and enthusiasm in the 


President Holmstedt 
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eight years. Nor do they express the 
devoted service which many hundreds 
of faculty members of Indiana State 
have given to the College and to the 
cause of education. All of these are re- 
corded only in the hearts and minds of 
those who attended here and those who 
served here. The contribution which 
Indiana State has made to the growth 
and development of the great system of 
public education in Indiana and in the 
nation is something of which we can all 
be proud. For its influence in the lives 
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interest and support of educational and 
community problems. The NRTA took 
a bold step last year, and history was 
made. Never before had any national 
retired association found it possible to 
obtain medical insurance, but this bar- 
rier has now been broken—thanks to 
their leadership. 


Other projects call for the further 
improvement of retirement provisions 
and the removal of retirement inequi- 
ties; the expansion of a counseling ser- 
vice; an extension of the present hous- 
ing program; a possible employment ser- 
vice; and the establishment of an office 
with an executive secretary in the new 
NEA building. 


IX. Salary Consultant 


Another phase of the welfare area 
of great concern to the NEA and to 
the classroom teacher is that of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The NEA, realizing that 
many competent teachers have been 
leaving the profession annually for bet- 
ter-paying jobs, set about to combat 
this tendency by adding a salary con- 
sultant to its staff. On request, this 
consultant works directly with local 
and state education associations, school 
boards, superintendents, and legislative 
groups throughout the country. His 
chief concern is in establishing and 
instituting personnel training programs 


of its students and in turn, in the lives 
of many thousands of boys and girls in 
the schools in which teachers of Indiana 
State have served, we can be grateful. 

Throughout its history the education 
of teachers has been and still is the 
primary purpose of Indiana State. Many 
notable educators received their train- 
ing here. Indiana State Norma! School 
was founded in the period which marked 
the beginning of public education in Indi- 
ana. As the public school grew and de- 
veloped, Indiana State likewise grew 
and continuously adapted its program to 
the needs of the schools which it served. 


We are faced today with new and 
greater challenges in the field of educa- 


for these groups in order that the 
best and most appropriate procedures 
and methods for improving teacher 
salary programs may be developed and 
utilized. As part of this he must be 
well-informed regarding present nation- 
wide salary developments, and ready 
at all times to present statistical in- 
formation to those demonstrating the 
need for improved salary programs. 


* * * * 


The attention of the NEA to profes- 
sional development and welfare has kept 
the teaching profession in pace with 
improved working conditions that have 
characterized the other professions, as 
well as government and industry over 
the past two or three decades. These 
activities and increased services in sal- 
aries, tenure, retirement, defense, pro- 
fessional standards and ethics, have 
been made possible by many, particu- 
larly classroom teachers, who, by work- 
ing together and developing their pro- 
fessional organization, have received 
and are continuing to receive the be- 
nefits they themselves initiated. 


Thus, the promotion of professional 
development and welfare through the 
years has made a substantial contri- 
bution toward making teaching one of 
the most respected professions in the 
world today. 


tion. The need and demand for education 
is greater than it has ever been. The 
questions of how we can best prepare 
teachers to meet their responsibilities 
in the schools which they serve and how 
we can best educate our students as 
citizens and persons are probably more 
important and more difficult to answer 
today than they have ever been in the 
history of Indiana State. They present 
to us a challenge and an opportunity 
which all of us as faculty, administra- 
tors, students, and alumni must face 
and to which we must give our best ef- 
forts and our highest wisdom. | am 
confident that we shall meet the chal- 
lenge in the same spirit and with the 
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same devotion to service which have 
characterized those who served Indiana 
State in the past. We have every reason 
and hope to believe that Indiana State 
will be as fruitful and as successful in 
the future as it has been in the past. 


Governor Handley 
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of more than 176 and the physical lay- 
out which accommodates the almost 
3500 students now enrolled. 


Emerson once said, “Be content with 
a little light, just so it be your own.” 
You have light to shed, small or large. 
You can shed it here, there, and every- 
where. You must. For the future not 
only of Indiana but also of this great 
United States of America and the free 
world itself depends upon it. In the con- 
flict of ideologies between the free 
world and those countries behind the 
iron curtain we have to prove one 
magnificent belief: that we can do by 
voluntary action and volition what those 
people are compelled to do. Compulsion 
is a word that has always been abhor- 
rent to the people of our country from 
its very beginning. We have to want to 
do. Our incentive lies in the trilogy of 
our republic, the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Declaration of Inde- 
Those concepts and those 


pendence. 
principles are just the same today as 
they were when they were written over 
a hundred and sixty or seventy years 
ago. 


As | look out over this large group of 
potential leaders of our young people, 
| am inspired to tell you briefly about 
a trip that Mrs. Handley and | took last 
June with our children to Jamestown 
and Williamsburg, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington D.C. We went in Washington to 
the archives to see the original docu- 
ments of the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Bill of 
Rights. To see these things through the 
eyes of children is to see them in fresh 
perspective, for too many of us take our 


liberties and freedom for granted. To 


see their eyes light up and once again 


January, 1958 


Indiana State is not an old institution. 
We cherish its traditions and are proud 
of its history. We can best honor those 
who have preceded us by carrying cn 
the work which they started and from 
which we are benefiting today. It is a 


to recognize the majesty of the idea 
that this republic was founded so that 
men’s minds could be free was a real 
inspiration. 


After all this is the first time in his- 
tory that men have found a way to con- 
trol those who have power and authori- 
ty. Did you ever stop to think of that? 
In this great stream of life, where civili- 
zations have come and gone, where 
governments have risen and fallen, tyr- 
ants and dictators and princes and 
kings have come and gone, only in our 
country have we finally found a way 
through constitutional means to thwart 
any activity by a group or by a person 
to take over the power of government. 


But over the past thirty years, more 
or less, some of you must have read 
those who feel that perhaps the Consti 
tution is in the way. They believe that 
if we chip here and if we chip there, 
a point can be gained. We can gain our 
point all right. The Romans had a consti- 
tution if you recall. The legislators of 
Roman times wanted to gain their own 
selfish point, and the people unfortun- 
ately went along with them. They 
chipped away until finally Caeser gave 
them everything they wanted except 
liberties and freedoms, because these 
were all gone. Now these are things 
that concern me very, very strongly. | 
know that as long as we have belief in 
these great documents and knowledge 
and understanding of them this country 
will remain free; and as long as it 
remains free our liberties and our free- 
doms will remain untrampled. When 
history can well up inside you, and 
when you have an understanding of it, 
then you can take a long range view 
and a different perspective on the fu- 
ture of this country of ours. 


| am not here in the role of advising 
you. | am only here because we al! 


task of supreme importance. May those 
of us here today and those who follow 
us do it nobly and honorably, and may 
our College as it grows older remain 
ever young in mind and spirit. 


have the same objective in common. We 
are ail motivated by the same kind of 
a desire— to pass on to posterity the 
best that we have received. There is 
only one way to do it, and that is to 
guard our liberties and freedoms vig- 
liantly, and to think. The challenge you 
will have when you some day walk into 
your class-room is to create, not only 
from books and papers, but also from 
you, yourself, and your own behavior 
an atmosphere in which your students 
will be under the necessity to think. 


Don't just pass out the books and say, 
“Here if is, take it.” Make therm think 
about it. Encourage questioning. A ques- 
tioning mind is a thinking mind. | re- 
call the fellow who was wheeled into 
surgery, wrapped up in all kinds of 
surgical linen. The doctors and the sur- 
geon, the nurses, and the anesthetists 
gathered around. The surgeon started 
unwinding and taking off all these 
sheets of surgical dressing, and finally 
got down to the abdomen that he was 
about to operate upon. As he poised the 
scalpel, he looked down and there was 
just a little piece of tape, a very smal! 
piece of tape. On if was written, “‘Doc- 
tor, think.” 


We worry about the fact that we do 
not have enough scientists and mathe- 
maticians. They are not created over- 
night. | have just recently appointed a 
commission to study the possibilities of 
introducing more mathematics and sci- 
ence in the elementary school curricu- 
lum. It is there that interest must be 
stimulated in mathematics and science, 
in the humanities, in history, and all the 
facets of education. There is much talk 
about scholarships to be financed by the 
federal government. There are scholar. 
ships already going to waste because 
there are not enough people who were 
trained early in life to have the desire, 
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or the will, or the capabilities to go 
after those scholarships. 

From the travels that | have made 
and in the books that | have read, it 
seems to me that the most important 
teaching today is the teaching of the 
history of this country, and a knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Bill of 


Rights. If those precepts and fundamen- 
tals of constitutional government that 
have made this government what it is 
today are not inculcated in the minds 
of young people, it will make no differ- 
ence what else you teach, because you 
will be told what to teach. And you will 
not teach in a free country, but under 
tyranny and dictatorship. They say it 


can't happen here. Unless we fight for 
our freedoms and liberties, it can and 
will happen here. So in this nation-wide 
need and search for brain power, the 
teacher is certain to benefit all humani- 
ty. And yours is a time-honored profes- 
sion that will increase in stature as our 
rockets soar higher and our space ships 
probe toward new worlds to develop. 
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